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their own carnal lusts, wills, and appetites. The 
apostle desires us, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 31, Because the 
time is short, that they that buy should be as 
though they possessed not; and they that use this 
world, as not abusing it, &c. But how can they 
be found in the obedience of this precept that plead 
for the use of these games and sports, who, it 
seems, think the time so long, that they cannot 
find occasion enough to employ it, neither in taking 
care for their souls, nor yet in the necessary care 
for their bodies; but invent these games and sports 
to pass it away, as if they wanted other work to 
serve God in, or be useful to the creation? The 
apostle Peter desires us, To pass the time of our 
sojourning here in fear, 1 Pet.i.17. But will any 
say, That such as use dancing and comedies, card- 
ing and dicing, do so much as mind this precept in 
the use of these things? Where there is nothing 
to be seen but lightness and vanity, wantonness 


and obscenity, contrived to draw men from fear or 
§VIII. Fourthly, Let us consider the use of|being serious, and therefore no doubt calculated 


games, sports, comedies, and other such things,|for the service of the devil. There is no duty 
commonly and indifferently used by all the several |more frequently commanded, nor more incumbent 
sorts of Christians, under the notion of divertise-|upon Christians, than the fear of the Lord, to 
meat and recreation, and see whether these things|stand in awe before him, to walk as in his pre- 


if these things were discountenanced by Christians, 
es inconsistent with their profession, it would re- 
move these things; for these wretches would be 
necessitated then to betake themselves to some 
honest livelihood, if they were not fed and up- 
holden by these. And as hereby a great scandal 
and stumbling-block would be removed from off 
the Christian name, so also would that in part be 
taken out of the way which provokes the Lord to 
withhold his blessing, and by occasion of which 
things the minds of many remain chained in dark- 
ness, and drowned in lust, sensuality, and worldly 
pleasures, without any sense of God's fear, or their 
own soul's salvation. Many of those called fathers 
of the church, and other serious persons, have sig- 
nified their regret for these things, and their desires 
they might be remedied; of whom many citations 
might be alleged, which for brevity’s sake I have 
omitted. sae 

§ 1X. But they object, That men’s spirits could 
not subsist, if they were always intent upon serious 
and spiritual matters, and that therefore there is 
need of some divertisement to recreate the mind a 
little, whereby it being refreshed, is able with 
greater vigour to apply itself to these things. 
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can consist with the seriousness, gravity, and Godly 
fear, which the gospel calls for. Let us but view 
and look over the notions of them that call them- 
selves Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, 
and see if generally there be any difference, save 
in mere name and profession, from the heathen? 
Doth not the same folly, the same vanity, the same 
abuse of precious and irrevocable time abound? 
The same gaming, sporting, playing, and from 
thence quarrelling, fighting, swearing, ranting, 
revelling! Now how can these things be remedied, 
80 long as the preachers and professors, and those 
who are the leaders of the people, do allow these 
things,-and account them not inconsistent with the 
profession of Christianity? And it is strange to 
see that these things are tolerated every where; 
the inquisition lays no hold on them, neither at 
Rome, nor in Spain, where in their masquerades 
all manner of obscenity, folly, yea, and Atheism 
is generally practised in the face of the world, to 
























their superstitions, and come seriously to serve 
God, and worship him in the Spirit, he becomes 
their prey, and is immediately exposed to cruel 
sufferings. Doth this bear any relation to Chris- 
tianity? Do these things look any thing like the 










atall, I shall first cite some few scripture testi- 
monies, being very positive precepts to Christians, 
and then see whether such as obey them can admit 
of these forementioned things. ‘The apostle com- 
mapds us, That whether we eat or drink, or what- 











the great scandal of the Christian name: but if|dies but a studied complex of idle and lying words? 
aby man reprove them in these things, and forsake| Let men that believe their souls are immortal, and 


churches of the primitive Christians? Surely not|carding, and comedies acting? And yet how is it 































sence; but if such as use these games and sports 
will speak from their consciences, they can, I doubt 
not, experimentally declare, that this fear is for- 
gotten in their gaming: and if God by his light 
secretly touch them, or mind them of the vanity of 
their way, they strive to shut it out, and use their 
gaming as an engire to put away from them that 
troublesome guest ; and thus make merry over the 
Just One, whom they have slain and crucified in 
themselves. But further, if Christ’s reasoning be 
to be heeded, who saith, Mat. xii. 35, 36, That 
the good man, out of the good treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things; and an evil 
man, out of the evil treasure, bringeth forth evil 
things, and that of every idle word we shall give 
an account in the day of judgment, it may be 
easily gathered from what treasure these inventions 
come; and it may be easily proved, that it is from 
the evil, and not the good. How many idle words 
do they necessarily produce? Yea, what are come- 


I answer; Though all this were granted, it 
would no ways militate against us, neither plead 
the use of these things, which we would have 
wholly laid aside. For that men should be al- 
ways in the same intentiveness of mind, we do not 
plead, knowing how impossible it is, so long as we 
are clothed with this tabernacle of clay. But this 
will not allow us any time so to recede from the re- 
membrance of God, and of our soul's chief con- 
cern, as not still to retain a certain sense of his 
fear; which cannot be so much as rationally sup- 
posed to be in the use of these things which we 
condemn. Now the necessary occasion in which 
all are involved, in order to the care and sustenta- 
tion of the outward man, are a relaxation of the 
mind from the more serious duties; and those are 
performed in the blessing, as the mind is so leav- 
ened with the love of God, and the sense of his 
presence, that even in doing these things the soul 
carrieth with it that divine influence and spiritual 
habit, whereby though these acts, as of eating, 
drinking, sleeping, working, be upon the matter 
one with what the wicked do, yet they are done in 
another Spirit; and in doing of them we please 
the Lord, serve him, and answer our end in the 
creation, and so feel and are sensible of his bles- 
sing: whereas the wicked and profane, being not 
come to this place, are in whatsoever they do 
cursed, and their ploughing as well as praying is 
sin. Now if any will plead, that for relaxation of 
mind, there may be a liberty allowed beyond these 
things, which are of absolute need to the susten- 
auce of the outward man, I shall not much contend 


that there will be a day of judgment, in which 
these words of Christ will be accomplished, answer 
me, how all these will make account in that great 
and terrible day, of all these idle words that are 
necessarily made use of about dancing, gaming, 


that by Christians not condemning these things, 
but allowing of them, wany that are accounted 
Christians take up their whole time in them, yea, 
make it their trade and employment? Such as 
the dancing-masters and comedians, X&c., whose 
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ever we do, we do it all to the glory of God. But|hellish cOnversations do sufficiently declare what 
I judge none will be so impudent as to affirm,|master they serve, and to what end these things 
That in the use of these sports and games God is|contribute. And it cannot be denied, as being ob- 
glorified : if any should so say, they would declare| viously manifest by experience, that such as are 
they neither knew God nor his glory. And expe-|masters of these occupations, and are most de- 
nenee abundantly proves, that in the practice of|lighted in them, if they be not open Atheists and 

things men mind nothing less than the glory profligates, are such at best as make religion or 
of God, and nothing more than the satisfaction of|the care of their souls their least business. Now 











against it; provided these things be not such as 
are wholly superfluous, or in their proper nature 
and tendency lead the mind into lust, vanity, and 
wantonness, as being chiefly contrived and framed 
for that end, or generally experienced to produce ! 
these effects, or being the common engines of such 
as are so minded to feed one another therein, and 
to propagate their wickedness, to the impoisoning 
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THE FRIEND. 


of others: seeing there are other innocent diver- 
tisements which may sufficiently serve for relaxa-| 
tion of the mind, such as for friends to visit onc! (Continued from page 388.) 
another ; to hear or read history; to speak soberly “ Arago quotes the memoir of Edward Biot, pre- 
of the preseut or past transactions; to follow after) sented to the French Academy in 1841, to prove 
gardening; to use geometrical and mathematical that the climate of China had not altered between | 
experiments, and such other things of this nature. ancient and modern times. Biot inferred this fact 
In all which things we are not so to forget God, in! from the plants cultivated there, from the times of 
whom we both live, and are moved, Acts xvii. 28, arrival and departure of birds, and the time of 
as not to have always some sceret reserve to him,| emergence of silkworms. The climate of Greece 
and sense of his fear and presence, which also) also has not changed, as it still lacks the little ad- 
frequently exerts itself in the midst of these things | ditional heat which the old botanist, Theophrastes, 
by some short aspiration and breathings. And describes as wanting in his time to make the date 
that this may neither seem strange nor troublesome, | ripen fully. Arago arrives in a similar way to 
I shall clear it by one manifest instance, answera-' the conclusion that the climate of Rome has not 
ble to the experience of all men. It will not be| sensibly changed since classical times. In 1828, 
denied but that men ought to be more in the love) Libri discovered at Florence a chest of instruments, 
of God than of any other thing; for we ought to among which were some old thermometers. The! 
love God above all things. Now it is plain, that comparison of these with modern instruments en- 
men that are taken with love, whether it be of Wo-| abled Libri to affix proper values to the observa- 
men, or of any other thing, if it hath taken a deep tions made, under the direction of the Academy of 
place in the heart, and possess the mind, it will be) Cimento, by Father Raineri, in the convent of 
hard for the man so in love to drive out of his mind! Avge/i in Florence; from which it may be inferred 
the person or thing so loved ; yea, in his eating,| that the winters in Tuscany are /o¢ quite so cold, 
drinking, and sleeping, his mind will always have} and the summers not so warm, as in the times of] 
a tendency that way; and in business or recrea- Galileo. Arago finds evidence satisfactory to him, 
tions, however intent he be in it, there will but a/that in England and in parts of France the sum- 
very short time be permitted to pass, but the mind | mers have lost a part of their heat, and the winters, | 
will let some ejaculation forth towards its beloved.| possibly, a portion of their severity. The Journal 
And albeit such a one must be conversant in those| of the Royal Institution contains a dissertation, 
things that the care of this body and such like} designed to show that the summers of the British 
things call for ; yet will he avoid.as death itself to| Isles have deteriorated. Once the vine was culti- 
do those things that may offend the party so be-| vated, and wine manufactured there. Now even 
loved, or cross his design in obtaining the thing so| the apple threatens to desert the orchards where 
earnestly desired : though there may be some small|once the grape flourished. ‘It is sad to think,’| 
use in them, the great design which is chiefly in his) deplores the author, ‘that one day our posterity 
eye, will so balance him, that he will easily look) may be deprived of cider, as we have been of wine, 
over and dispense with such petty necessities, ra-| and that the apple will only ripen in hot-houses, to 
ther than endanger the loss of the greater by them.! decorate the tables of the rich.’ 
Now that men ought to be thus in love with God,) “'Theeastern coast of Greenland was discovered by | 
and the life to come, none will deny; and the thing| the Icelanders at the close of the 10th century ; 
is apparent from these scriptures, Mat vi. 20. But! the Norwegians established themselves there; and 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. Col. iii.) in 1120 the colony was numerous and flourishing, 
2. Set your affection on things above, &c. And) and had considerable commerce with Norway and 
that this hath been the experience and attainment|Iccland. But in 1408, when Bishop Andrew (the 
of some, the scripture also declares, Psalm Ixiii. 1,| seventeenth since its colonization) went to take 
8. 2 Cor v. 4. | possession of his see, he found the coast blockaded 
And again, That these games, sports, plays,| with ice, and he could not approach it. This state 
dancing, comedies, Xc., do naturally tend to draw of things continued unti] 1813-14, when an im- 
men from God’s fear, to make them forget heaven, mense breaking up occurred, and the eastern coast 
death, and judgment, to foster lust, vanity, and| of Greenland wasagain free. The whalers reported 
wantonness, and therefore are most loved, as well) that two hundred square leagues of ice disappeared, 
as used, by such kind of persons, experience abun-| which had not wholly melted away before reaching 
dantly shows, and the most serious and conscien-| the tropics. 
tious among all will scarcely deny; which if it be 
so, the application is easy. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Meteorology. 


| 


“In the United States, aud perhaps in the whole | 
of North America, it has been observed that the | 
temperatures of January and July have approached 
each other since the European settlements began.) 
The rivers do not freeze so thick, or so long, as 
they once did. When Philadelphia was first set- 


(To be continued.) 
cnet 


Old Age without Religion —Alas! for him who 
grows old without growing wise, and to whom the| 


future world does not set open her gates, when he tled, the Delaware was covered with ice as soon as 
is excluded by the present. ‘The Lord deals so) the first of November. Now it is rarely frozen at 
graciously with us in the decline of life, that it is\ al), Hudson River is open a month longer in the 
a shame to turn a deaf ear to the le’sons which He} winter than formerly. When New England was 
gives. The eye becomes dim, the ear dull, the) first settled, the winters set in regularly, continued 


tongue falters, the feet totter, all the senses refuse! for three months without interruption, and broke 
to do their office, and from every side resounds the 


call, “ Set thine house in order, for the term of thy| Canada and Russia. The snow is diminished, and 
pilgrimage is at hand.” | 

the fellow-labourers of manhood, die away, and 
take the road before us. 
chamber, in which, disconnected from the visible 
world, we can prepare in silence for the world that} 
is unseen.— Tholuck. 





winter amounts to 12°. 


———_2e_-— 





|up at nearly the same time, as is now the case in’ 
|bolm from 1758 to 1807, by order of the Academy 
Thy playmates of youth,| the period of sleighing is less. ‘The changes of the | of Sciences of Sweden, it appears that the warmest 
, a nd seasons are all of them less sudden and-uniform. | year there was that of 1794, and the coldest that 
Old age is like some quiet] As early as 1749, — Kolm was told that the win- | of 1805, the range being 6°.8. 


and extent. A century ago, they did not penetrate 

more than thirty or forty miles into the country; 

now they reach seventy miles from the sea-shore, 
“ Notwithstanding these alleged facts, Dr. Enoch 


\Hale gives the result of his careful discussion of 


the Meteorological Journal of Dr. Holyoke, kept at 
Salem from 1786 to1821, as follows: ‘ It thus a 
pears that this Journal does not support the opin. 
ion that there has been a progressive increase of 
the temperature of our climate, in regard to the 
whole year. If we compare the spring months of 
the different years, we find the results nearly the 
same, both in respect to the whole spring, and to 
the months of March and April ; thus showing that 
the opinion is equally unfounded, which has often 
been maintained, that the spring advances more 
rapidly, in proportion to the temperature of the 
whole year, than it did formerly.’ The mean 
temperature of the first ten years is 48°.77, of the 
last ten years 47°.85; the highest year of all was 
1793, the temperature being 50°.96; the low. 
est 1812, the temperature being 45°.28. It ap. 
pears from the published observations made at Bos. 
ton, by Jonathan P. Hall, from 1821 to 1856, 
that the average temperature of the-whole year, 
during that period of thirty-six years, was 48°.66, 
The warmest year was 1828, the temperature be- 
ing 51°.78; the coldest year was 1836, the tem. 
perature being 45°.34. As the observations of J, 
P. Hall are not strictly comparable with those of 
Dr. Holyoke, because the places were ten miles 
apart, and the hours and instruments also different, 
we may compare the observations of Hall with 
each other ; and we find the mean temperature for 
the first period of nine years 49°.36; for the sec- 
ond, 47°.76; for the third, 49°.01; and for the 
fourth, 48°.54. The monthly temperature, de- 
rived from J. P. Hall’s observations and from Dr, 
Holyoke’s whole series, which extended for forty- 
three years, from 1786 to 1828, are as follows :— 
Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. July. 
Hall, 25.59 27.75 35.38 46.02 56.84 67.19 7249 
Holyoke, 27.03 27.61 35.52 45.74 5637 66.43 71.97 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. .-. Y’rly, 
Hall, 70.53 6296 51.34 39.96 30.29 . . 48.86 
Holyoke, 67.24 62.00 51.08 40.40 30.58 . . 48.66 


“The mean annual temperature of Salem ap- 
pears to have fluctuated irregularly to the extent 
of 5°.68, and that of Boston to the extent of 6°.44, 
From the observations made at the rooms of the 
Royal Society of London, from 1775 to 1842, it 
appears that the mean annual heat was greatest at 
London in 1822, and smallest in 1814, the range 


‘being 5°.9, but without any progressive increase or 


decrease. From the observations made at the 
Paris Observatory from 1304 to 1853, it is seen 
that the warmest, year was that of 1834, and the 
coldest that of 1829, the range being 5°.8, but 
without any regular law of change. From the ob- 
servations made at Orange, by Gasparin, from 1817 
to 1853, it is found that the warmest year was 
1822, and the coldest 1827, with a fluctuation in 
the mean annual temperature of 4°.7, From the 
observations made at Chalons-sur-Marne, from 1806 
to 1848, it appears that the warmest year was that 
of 1822, and the coldest that of 1812, the range be- 
ing 5°.8. Fyrom the observations made at Stock- 


At all these places 


ters at Quebee were milder than they once were. |the years in which the summer has been the hottest 
In Boston, the change in the mean temperature of|or the winter the coldest, are very different from 
It is also affirmed that|those in which the whole year has been the hottest 
there has been a great alteration in the prevalent |or the coldest. 


Moreover, the single days or weeks 


It is not knowledge, but Jove, that distinguishes| winds. The force of the west wind has abated,|of excessive heat or cold are almost entirely dis- 
eaints from sinners. 





while the east winds are increasing in frequency guised, when they are neutralized by the general 









temperature of the whole year. ‘In the year 1788, 
says the late distinguished meteorologist, Daniells, 
‘the cold was so unusually severe that the Thames 
was passable on the ice, and yet the mean tempera- 
ture of that year was 50°.6 ; within a small fraction | 
of a degree of the standard. In 1796, when, it is 
said the greatest cold ever observed in London oc- | 
curred, the mean annual temperature was 50°.1. 
In the severe winter of 1813-14, when the Thames 
and other large rivers of England were completely 
frozen over, the mean temperature of the two years 
was 49°, being little more than a degree below the | 
standard. And in the year 1808, when the sum- 
mer was so hot that the temperature in London) 
was as high as 93°.5, the mean temperature of the | 


|were before aware of. 
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state of the earth, and which produce much influ- 
ence on the value of the temperature.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 





“ Every extraordinary occurrence in our lives 
affords us an opportunity to learn if we will, some- 
thing more of our own hearts and tempers than we 
It is easy to promise our- 
selves beforehand, that our conduct shall be wise, 
or moderate, or resolute on any given occasion. 


| But when that occasion occurs, we do not always 


find it easy to make good the promise: such a 
difference there is between theory and practice. 
Perhaps this is no new remark; but it is not a whit 
the worse for being old, if it be true. A sensible 





ear was 90°.5’ 
“Dr. Hugh Williamson attributes the change of | 
climate, which he thinks has taken place in the| 
United States, at least in the neighbourhood of! 
Philadelphia, to the settlement upon the soil and | 
its cultivation. When the settler enters the new 
country, the trees disappear, the sun strikes down | 
to the surface and penetrates tae upturned soil, the | 
drainage is perfected, and evaporation and cold | 
diminish in the winter. 
heated than the water, and the 
before scarcely passed the edge of the coast inland, 
now makes farther and farther inroads. ‘The sum- 


mers will be less overheated, and the winters will | 


The land becomes more | 


sea-breeze, which 


not be so excessively cold as before man began his| 
cultivation. 

“ Arago would explain the change in the climate 
of France in a similar way. He says: ‘ Ancient 
France, as compared with the existing France, pre- | 
sents an extent of forests incomparably greater ; | 
mountains almost entirely wooded ; interior lakes, | 
ponds, marshes, innumerable ; rivers, the overflow- | 
ing of which is not restrained by any artificial 
dykes; immense fields, which no plough had ever| 
furrowed. Thus, the cutting down of large areas 
among the forests, the almost disappearance of stag- 
nant waters, the clearing away of vast plains which | 
differ but little from the s¢eppes of Asia or America, | 
—such are the principal modifications which the 
surface of France has undergone in the lapse of 
centuries.’ 


man’s true glory should be, to do his business well, 
and say little about it; but he disgraces himself 
when he puffs his prowess as if he had finished his 
task, when he has just begun it.” 
sinned 
Thee and thou to one person ; 
little things.—Parents should train their children 
up in the way of truth, and keep them out of the 
beggarly rudiments of this world, that they may 
grow up in plainness, and keep to the plain lan- 
guage, both you and they, which is become a very 
indifferent thing amongst many of the professors ot 
truth. In the beginning we went through great 
exercise for that very word, thee and thou to one 
person. For my part, | had a concern upon my 
spirit, because I shifted many times from that 
word. I would have said any word, rather than 
thee or thou, that would have answered the matter 
I was concerned in, but still I was condemned 


God, my way was hedged up with thorns, I could 
go no further, until I had yielded obedience unto 
the little things. 


The working women of Puris.—The census of 


1851 made known the fact thatamong the 112,000 
work women in Paris, there are at least 60,000 
who apply themselves to various kinds of sewing. 
Those who work at home form the most numerous 
class, and it is also the most unhappy. 


sail ial 
3 or obedience in his off 


boa ; 3 ; »/ all swept away. 
guilt following me, I was not clear in the sight of|},., oot J 


What do| 


For “The Friend.” 


Musings and Memories. 
KINDNESS REWARDED. 

Kind acts are often recompensed, even in this 
life, yet the Christian is to do good, hoping for 
nothing again. Doing his works of charity for the 
dear Master's sake, and out of Christian love for 
his fellow creatures, his reward is in the Master's 
favour, and in feeling that his own heart does not 
condemn him. He has not turned a deaf ear to 
the sorrow of those around him, and he knows that 
the dear Master, not because he has had compassion 
on others, but of his own mercy, will show every 
kindness to him. 

I remember to have read an anecdote of the late 
George Whiting of New York, a worthy, consistent, 
tender hearted Christian. About thirty years 
since, he received the agency in this country for the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and had at times large 
numbers of those costly volumes in an attic over 
ce. One day a poor man applied to him 
for work, and looked so distressed when informed 
that he had none for him, that George was satisfied 
he was in great destitution. Remembering that he 
had at that time a large number of the Encyclo- 
pedia’s lying loosely, he took the poor man into the 
attic, and told him if he would pile them up neatly 
he would pay him for his labour. The mangladly 
undertook it, and George rejoiced that for the work, 
which really seemed unnecessary, he could pay 
him that which would send him home comfortable. 

In the course of a few weeks after this, the build- 
ing was destroyed by fire, and these volumes were 
There was an insurance on them, 
George was unable to specify the number 
of the volumes and the amount consumed, the com- 
pany refused to pay, and in the prospect of a loss 
of the whole insyrance, he was dispirited and _per- 
plexed. 

Still he endeavoured to fill up his duty towards 
others, and whilst engaged in a Christian work of 
benevolence, he observed a poor man, sick and 
confined to his bed, gazing on him intently. It was 
the poor man who had piled up his books. The 
sick man made himself known, and George then 


“Those who think that facts warrant the belief they earn? how do they live? The income of the| told him of the disastrous fire, and enquired of him 


that the climate of Southern Europe has become | 
less excessive, during the last one or two thousand | 
years, find an easy explanation of it upon similar, 
principles. They say that, in the time of Julius| 
Casar, the whole of Germany and Sarmatia was 
covered with forests. The Hercynian forest was 
sixty days’ journey in length, from Belgie Gaul, 
through Germany and Poland. It has also been) 
suggested that the falling of the innumerable leaves 
would form a thick covering to the ground, which | 
would be impervious to the internal heats. By the | 
breaking and softening of the earth’s surface, the 
summer rays enter deeper, and escape more freely 
back into the atmosphere, to alleviate the cold of | 
winter. But the beneficial effect is not limited to 
the spot. ‘The fierce winds from the north are no 
longer felt in Italy and Greece. The draining of 
the waters in Gaul, and the felling of the trees in 
Bavaria, will explain the alleged change in the cli- 
wate in Italy, although itself may have been better 
cultivated in the Augustan age than it is now. 


} 


| 


112,000, according to the estimates of 1851, was 
44,146,640 francs, yielding for each one 391 francs 
per annum, or | frane and 7 centimes per day for 
twelve hours of labour. 





Christianity in Practice.—Some thirty years 
ago, there was a drygoods firm who made thou- 
sands of doilars every year by sellivg a certain kind 
of fine cloth used only for covering billiard-tables. 
After a time, one of the firm said to the other—— 

“ How do you feel about celling goods for such 
a purpose ?” 

“] am not satisfied about it,” was the reply, 
“and I think we had better give it up.” 

“ Agreed,” said the first; and from that day, 
notwithstanding-the large and certain profits made 
on the article, not another yard was-sold by them. 

cimaiaitidaies 

The Peaceful Fruits of Pain.—There are les- 
sons of patience and submission, yea, and of grati- 
tude, which are best learned when the head is low. 





if he could remember, distinctly the number of 
books he had handled. As it proved, the man 
had marked down on a piece of coarse paper, the 
number of books he had piled, and the number of 
volumes in each pile, and he had still the paperin his 
possession. By the aid of the sick man’s testimony 
and the list he had preserved, George Whiting’s 
evidence of his loss was completed, and his insur- 
ance was paid to him. 


WANT OF PROPER THOUGHT. 


“ Why, Charles, how many vegetables have gone 
to waste in thy garden which would have been a 
great comfort to thy poor neighbours over the 
road?” “True enough, cousin, and they would 
have been very welcome to them, but I[ never 
thought of making them the offer.”” “ Ab, Charles, 
if we only had thoughtfulness enough, we might 
relieve many a one with things which we permit to 
go to waste. Remember the surplus produce of 
thy garden next year. A sick neighbour might be 


Fourier remarks : ‘ The establishment and progress | Thereis a mellowing of the man which is the cloudy! benefitted by a few of the fine Lawton Blackberries, 





of human societies, and also the action of natural | 





autumn weather of weakness or decline—a softening 


beside being comforted and cheered, by thinking 


forces, may change considerably, and in vast coun- | of the spirit, an enlargement of experience, a meeker| that thou had a kindly feeling for him. A few of 
tries, the condition of the surface of the ground, the | waiting on God, a weaning from the world, and a|the spare bunches from those long trellises, might, 
distribution of the waters, and the great movements | ripening of faith; in short, the whole of that ma-|in their season, be messengers of pleasure to others. 


ofthe air. Such effects are adapted to producing | 
variations, after the lapse of many ages, in the| 
mean temperature; for the analytical expressions | 
contain co-efficients which refer to the superficial | 
° 


turing process which, in believing men, constitutes 
the meetness for glory. If you cannot be thankful 
for the pain, the sickness, the restraint, be thankful 
for the peaceful fruits. 


Thou dost not need to sell it, let thy surplus prc- 
duce then, be for the sick and the poor.” 

“ What did the little girl give thee, Ann?” “ Oh, 
nothing but this bunch of common field flowers!” 
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“ Didst thou tell her thou felt obliged to her for the For “The Friend.” its path among the stars, and to obtain proxi 
. . . . 2 . a 4 

kind thought which prompted her to gather them for rs 7 aa I. mately the time of its rising and setting, al also 

thee?” “ Why no, to confess the truth, [never thought ee ee the probable direction of the tail, 

of it!” “ [supposed it wasso, for | sawatearin her eye, On Sccond-day morning, 7th month Ist, the Date. Right As- Declination. Distance from 

which showed that her feelings had been burt. The |C°Met rose some three hours before the sun, nearly cension, the 

poor little thing felt love for thee, and as she loved |!2 the north, and has not been below the horizon Gthmo.12th,12 p.m. 61°39 26°32/S, 50 nal 

flowers, she thought that which pleased her, must |*!2¢¢, a8 Its north declination on that day became 16th, 63 16 23 18“ 39,500,099 

please thee, and therefore gathered these. She had|gteater than 50°, the complement of our latitude. 000, 



































mh a idle ; 20th, “ 66 5 17 12 29,000,000 
no hot house to go to fora fine bouquet. She could The article in Silliman’s Journal, from which we 24th, 71 57 «= 3 45 * ~— ‘19,500,009 
but give those her own toil could gather. Remem- have chiefly compiled this paper, states that the|. | 7 Ps : = nn N. 13,200,000 

r ather. | ; ith mo. 2nd, 3: 34 15 
ber, my dear friend, never receive any intended ae we oar en ee ee o’clock a 2rd, 10}p.M. 149 2 66 16“ 1100008 
kindness from the young or poor, without an ac-|#¢ morning of the 30th, by Dr. Drunnow, at the 4th, “ 165 32 66 53 « 
knowledgment. This is often neglected for want Observatory of Ann Arbor, Michigan. If this Sth, “ 178 42 66 8 20,800,000 
of thought, and want of true kindly thought often|'8 Correct, and if he saw the head of the comet, 6th, “ 188 21 64 45 
oceasions great sorrow, and is the source of much |tben the ephemeris given in the same article, (from ‘ re - = = + ne 
of the distress with which this world abounds.” | Which we have deduced the foregoing statement,) oth, “ 204 34 60 18 « 30,400,000 
“John, I understand that our old friend and|™ust be erroneous. Probably it was on the night 10th, “ 207 39 59 24 ; 

school-mate after a long illness, has been released |°f the 30th, early in the morning of 7th month ith, “ 210 5 57 


; : 54 = 35,400,000 
Ist, that Dr. Briinnow saw it. The tail, however, 12th, “ 212 5 56 52 « 


he may have seen at the time mentioned, for at 13th, “213 44-55 57 40,250,000 
half past one on the morning of the 30th, the tail! Professor Bond estimates the diameter of the 
would extend very nearly vertically from the hori-|Ducleus at from 150 to 300 or 400 miles, and that 
zon towards the zenith almost due N. N. E. on the 2nd of 7th month, the breadth of the head 
If it be asked why this comet burst so suddenly | t the nucleus was 156,000 miles and the length 
upon us, the answer is, that owing chiefly to the|of the tail about 15 000,000 miles. 
high inclination of the plane of its orbit to the} The position and dimensions of the orbit of this 
plane of the ecliptic (85}°,) it swept across the |Comet, are different from those of any comet in 
latter plane at a high angle, and therefore passed |the published catalogues. We therefore conclude 
rapidly from south to north in its apparent position |that it is a new one, or at least one whose orbit 
among the stars. It appeared too at a time when has never before been determined. It is entirely 
our nights were the shortest; at its perihelion the | different from the comet of 1556, commonly called 
comet was 27° south of the equator, while the sun|Charles Vth’s comet, whose return has been ex- 
was 23° north of it; hence the comet was then but pected for several years. 
eight hours above the horizon, while the sun was 
fifteen, and the comet's position was such that it 
was above the horizon in the daytime only. This 
state of things gradually changed as will be seen 
by the following statement, which, it should be 
premised, is a rough approximation, hastily ob- 
tained. It is for the latitude of Philadelphia, say 
40° North. 


Date. Comet rose. Comet set. 


from his sufferings. He was very much resigned 
to his situation, yet he often felt lonely, having no 
near relatives about him, and he did very much 
enjoy the vis:ts of his friends, didst thou often call 
upon him.” “TI am sorry to say, I never thought 
of it, I knew he had sufficient pecuniary means to 
pay for the necessary nursing, and although I at 
times regretted that such a valuable man should be 
called away from us so early in life, some how I 
did not think of visiting him.” “ Well, it is a pity. 
He would have been rejoiced to have seen thee, 
and thou, might have derived both comfort and in- 
struction from his quiet, resigned state of mind, and 
the cheerful piety which seemed the constant cloth- 
ing of his spirit. Ab, John, I sometimes fear this 
want of Christian thoughtfulness, is one of the 
greatest causes of hardness of heart. Our friends 
are sick and in trouble, we sometimes amid the 
bustle of business give them a passing thought, but 
few think of what they can do to alleviate their 
suffering or sorrow, by a visit of love, a letter of 
friendship, or such other kind act as lies in their 
power.” 













LLIN. 
For “The Friend.” 
Dr. Fothergill. 

Samuel Scott in his instructive diary, gives the 
following testimony concerning this worthy man, 
viz: “ The extent of Dr. Fothergill’s application 
to professional pursuits, to physical and philosphi- 
cal correspondence, and to benevolent communica- 
tions was indeed amazing; his encouragement of 


—— ee —- 


USE OF AFFLICTION. 


6th mo. 11th, 2h.10m.afterthesun. 4h. 10 m. before the sun, } } 1 : 
: cenit aceasta _— is ab. 70m. before the sun-/ genius in a further display and extension of the 
vs * t ~ - w _ a 8 = - , 19th, 1h.20m. “ « 4h.%m “ « works of nature was respectable; but much more 
stress 3rd, 5m « « . «& « . > 
We shay nanan in the mill, — a hue « « shovm « «  |abundantly was his attachment to the doctrines of 
Ves ’ 6 ¢ ai » 66 “ “ oy ot +4 s : 
Before the cider thence we press, on in ae ae oo « 4 |the ebristian religion, which, if not wholly rejected, 
From trodden grapes alone, we know 20th, 1lh.20m “ «& Oh. 25m after “ are at least but lightly esteemed by divers who are 
P , Santee , , 30th, lh.3im “ & 2h. 30 m. “ “ . , ” 
The sweet clear juice doth freely flow. 7th mo. Ist, 3hoom “ & remained above the hori- renowned in the republic of letters. 


So many leaves may crowd the tree, — 
The sunbeams cannot reach the fruit, 

Then the keen pruning knife must be, 
Laid freely upon leaf and shoot, 

The close-clipped wounded vines produce, 


The purest grapes of sweetest juice. 


“1 should think myself guilty of a neglect in- 
It will be seen from the above, that the comet |jurious to the memory of my deceased friend, says 
was above the horizon during daylight only, until| Dr. Hurd, [one of his biographers] did I not ob- 
the morning of the 27th, when it rose 20 minutes|serve that he abborred the prevalent infidelity of 
before the sun. It was of course too light at that|the age, and gloried in the name of CurisTIAN.” 
time for its head to be distinguished, and its ai/|He valued the Scriptures as the repository of di- 
was invisible at an earlier hour, owing to the fact|vine truths, and was never ashamed of those great 
that it was then entirely below the horizon, its line|fundamental doctrines, salvation through the me- 
of direction being almost horizontal. diation of Jesus Christ, and sanctification through 
During the two weeks following the perihelion, |the influences of his spirit; and thus, by believing 
while the comet was invisible to us, it was in a\in God, our worthy friend was unremittingly care- 
favourable position to be seen in the southern hem-|ful to maintain good works. His steady adherence 
isphere, owing to the fact that the comet was well|to the peculiar testimonics to the simplicity of the 
to the south during that time, while the sun being/gospel held forth by the christian society called 
far north, gave them long nights and _ short|Quakers, was also especially exemplary; they be- 
days. Observations from that quarter will there-|ing despised by many of his fellow professors, un- 
fore be looked for with interest, and it is expected |der the picture of more liberal and expanded ideas, 
that the observatory at the Cape of Good Hope,|who themselves are greatly his inferiors in that 
will furnish important data respecting its position |real liberality of heart and sentiment, of which 
at that time, which, when combined with the|he was so eminently a possessor.” 
northern obvervations, will probably enable astro-| It is worthy of note, that though-he was physi- 
nomers to obtain the elements of its orbit with|cian to the royal family, in frequent association 
considerable accuracy, and perhaps to determine} with the great and learned of this world, his com- 
its period of revolution. pany sought by persons of the highest rank, and 
For the satisfaction of those who are curious on|honours and preferment alluringly presented to 
such subjects, we append the following table,|his view, yet with true christian wagnanimity, be 
abridged from the article in Silliman’s Journal. |steadily adhered to the simple habits, the plain 
The right ascension and declination, will enable|language and dress, and the sincere though unmo- 
those acquainted with the use of the globe to trace|dish demeanor of a consistent Friend, 


9 eo - 


Frequent waiting in stillness on the Lord for the 
renewal of strength, keeps the mind at home in its 
proper place and duty, and out of all unprofitable 
association and converse, whether amongst those 
of our own, or other professions. Much hurt may 
accrue to the religious mind, by long and frequent 
conversations on temporal matters, especially by 
interesting ourselves unnecessarily in them, for 
there is a leaven in that propensity, which being 
suffered to prevail, indisposes and benumbs the soul, 
and prevents its frequent ascendings in living as- 
pirations towards the fountain of eternal life. 1796. 

There is indeed a mighty work to be done ere 
we die, that of resisting the desires and the habits 
of nature, till they are at least vanquished, if not 
exterminated ; that of transmuting the character of 
earth which we have at the first, into the character 
of heaven which we must acquire afterwards, else 
heaven we shall never reach. The distance, great 
as it is, between the two states, must be traversed 
on this side of death, or we shall never attain a 
state of blessedness on the other side of death. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” | Christian principles, and unsettles, and may scatter,| not only cause “the wrath of man ultimately to 
Bpistle from the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia to} those members who give way to it. praise Him,” but “ the remainder of wrath He will 
its Members. Those who desire to shun the offence of the cross) restrain.” 
are assiduous in their efforts to bring into disesteem| How unspeakably precious to the dedicated fol- 
the testimony which our Religous Society has always) lowers of Christ is the promise, “ I will be to them 
borne against the pride, luxury, cliangeable fash-|a little sanctuary in,the places where they come.” 
ions, and insincere language and customs of the| May it be our increasing concern, dear Friends, so 
world. This Christian testimony has lost none of} to live in the daily fear of God, wherein is strong 
its value or of its obligation. It is founded on the} confidence, that in seasons of trial and shaking we 
declarations of Holy Scripture, and on the teach-| may be favoured to have Christ Jesus for our sanc- 
ings of the Spirit of truth in the heart, by which|tuary and hiding-place ; thus fulfilling the counsel 
many visited minds have been constrained to bow| given by our Society in early days, viz: “ All keep 
to its requirements, as the only path to substantial| and walk in Christ Jesus, the sanctuary; for in 
peace. Many are the instances in which it has| Him are peace and safety. He destroys the des- 
proved as a hedge around the young and inexpe-|troyer, the enmity and the adversary. Christ is 
rienced, sheltering them from the assaults of the| your sanctuary, in this day of storm and tempest, 
worldly-minded, and from corrupting and danger-|in whom you have rest and peace. Whatever 
ous allurements; and as they have humbly sub-| storms or tempests arise, within or without, Christ 
mitted to the restraints and crosses which it occa-| your sanctuary is over them all, who has all power 
have access unto God through Jesus Christ, our|sioned, they have found them asalutary discipline,|in heaven and earth, and none is able to pluck his 
glorious Mediator; and without the intervention of|subduing the natural will and inclinations, and|lambs or sheep out of His Father's or His hand, 
any man, or a necessary dependence upon anything| preparing the mind, in lowliness and docility, to| who is the true Shepherd. Neither is any able to 
which one man can do for another, may offer upjreceive further instruction in the way of life and| hurt a hair of your head, except it be permitted by 
spiritual sacrifices, whether silent mental adoration, | salvation. His power for your trial. Therefore rejoice in His 
prayer, or praise, thanksgiving, or the public minis-} While we mourn over the departure of many| power, the Lamb of God, who hath the victory 
try of the word, as the Holy Spirit may direct,|from plainness of dress, manners, and language,|over all, both within and without.” 1683. 
which will find acceptance with God through Christ} we are comforted in the evidence that there isa (To be continued.) 
Jesus. These noble Christian views of the precious] body of Friends preserved who are conscientiously 
privileges of the true believers in these Gospel days,|bound to this Christian duty, both in their own 
having been unfolded to us as a people, great is our| particulars and in the education of their children. 
responsibility, and weighty the obligation which|Some may make light of this duty, but if we in- 
rests upon us, to uphold them in all their fullness) vestigate the subject, we shall find that this concern, 
and integrity, and not to suffer the love of show,/in our Religious Society, ever accompanies those 
the fascinations of melody, the itching car, or a|who are walking in the I'ruth ; and where parents 
fondness for eloquence, to draw us into any act}discharge their duty in training their children con- 
which would compromise or weaken our testi-|formably with the simplicity which the Truth 
mony. leads into, standard-bearers are often raised up 
We feel tenderly for our beloved Friends who|among them, and a blessing attends them, as it 
meet weekly in very small companies, where reli-|did the household of Obededom, where the ark 
gious meetings are generally held in silence, and|rested. A plain garb may be worn by those who 
who seldom are cheered by the visits of their con-| have not the life and power of godliness ; but where 
cerned Friends. We doubt not that such often|this divine life and virtue rule in our members, 
have their discouragements, and their faith at times|such will feel constrained to show it in their attire, 
may be closely proved. We would affectionately| language, and humble walk in life. They will not 
encourage them to look to the Lord Jesus Christ,| be conformed to this world and the fashions of it, 
and lean upon Him alone, whose consoling language|but will prove what is the good, acceptable, and 
is, “ Where two or three are gathered together in| perfect will of God concerning them in this and 
my name, there am Tin the midst of them.” Dear] other respects. This is a subject which we would 
Friends, strive earnestly to realize in yourselves| affectionately and fervently press upon all Friends, 
this precious privilege, for if you have Him, what] as we believe that if it is abandoned, and they go 
more can you desire? To the humble and sincere} back into the habits and spirit of the world, they 
worshippers, He will make Himself known as their} must lose, uot only the appearance and character 
Shepherd to feed them, their Prophet to teach them, | of real Friends, but also the influence we have had 
and their compassionate High Priest to sympathize|in the world, and finally cease to be the Society of 
with them, and to present their spiritual offerings| Friends. We tenderly desire, in the feeling of af. 
with the incense of His own intercession. Thus|fectionate interest, that our beloved young Friends 
will your hearts be comforted, and the gracious] may be willing patiently to bear the yoke, and to 
promise be fulfilled in your experience: “They|conform to the plain dress, to the Scripture lan- 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.”| guage of thou and thee to a single person, the 
_ A pure Gospel ministry without money or price] numerical distinction of the months and days of 
is of as great moment now in the church of Christ] the week, to avoid theempty and unmeaning compli- 
as when he gave the injunction to the primitive|ments and titles in fashiouable use, and steadily 
ministers, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.”| adhere to the simple habits which have always dis- 
It is a testimony which our forefathers were called tinguished consistent Friends ; in which we believe 
to revive and to uphold, and in maintaining it un-|they will find safety and an ample reward. 
finchingly, they suffered great persecution. As} Amidst the commotions which unhappily prevail 
Friends keep to the living Spring of all gospellin our favoured country, and which we believe have 
ministry and worship, their example will tend to|their origin in the unsubjected will and passions 
draw others to the teaching of the same Spirit of|of men, it is the privilege, aud it should be the aim 
Truth in the heart, and to promote the spread of| of every sincere Christian, to seek to be gathered 
vital religion in the world. Let others do as they|into the quiet habitation, out of the excitements 
may, it is our duty to follow the Lord Jesus in|of party spirit, and the jarring controversies which 
the way which he casts up for us to walk in; and agitate the men of the world ; where the mind can 
we believe that gratifying the curiosity in running|calmly repose in humble faith upon the assurance 
to hear preachers whorely on theirstudies and learn-|that “the Lord reigneth ;” and that, however He 
ing to qualify them to deliver discourses, in the|may permit the people to rage and to imagine vain 
character of Gospel ministry, is a violation of our things, “ He sitteth king upon the flood,” and will 





























































(Continued from page 90.) 

When we consider how large a portion of pro- 
fessing Christians are taught to believe that the 
stated performance of a prescribed round of servi- 
ces, all dependent on the presence of one man for 
their efficiency, constitute worship, and that where 
there is no minister there is to be no worship; and 
contrast it with the teachings of our Lord, and the 

ractice and precepts of holy men of old, we feel 
that it is especially incumbent upon us, faithfully 
and practically, to uphold the value and comfort 
of silent waiting upon, and worshipping God in 
spirit and in truth for the renewal of strength ; that 
the whole company of true believers is a royal 
priesthood, a holy and peculiar people, each one 
of whom, in this state of humble silent waiting, may 






















































A stirring brotherly invitation.— Mourning and 
heaviness are the present covering of my mind, 
arising from fear and jealousy on my own account, 
which produce a like feeling on account of others ; 
lest the day’s work should not be keeping pace 
with the day of merciful visitation, and that woful 
night of darkness overtake any of us, when the 
Spirit of God ceases any longer to strive with his 
creature man. ‘ How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her 
brood under her wings, and ye would not,” was 
the language of our ever-blessed Redeemer, when 
lamenting over the inhabitants of Jerusalem; and 
such was his unutterable love and compassion for 
the rebellious children of that city, that on be- 
holding it, he wept ; saying, “if thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace; but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.” By this, it doth evidently appear, 
that we may withstand the continued offers of di- 
vine love and mercy, until we are left desolate, 
and the day of our visitation is passed for ever 
away. “If the tree fall toward the south or 
toward the north, in the place where the tree 
falleth there it shall be.” As death leaves 
us, judgment will find us; “for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave,” whither we are all hastening, and some 
of us apparently with lengthened strides. Whilst 
reviving these awful and momentous considerations, 
I feel their vast importance, and therefore long to 
impress others with a sense of the necessity there 
is for us without procrastination, (for we know not 
what a day may bring forth,) to “ use all diligence 
to make our calling and election sure,” before we 
go hence; that so we may be amongst the happy 
number, who have an entrance ministered abun- 
dantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ— Daniel Wheeler. 





New Mineral Discoveries in California —A 
recent number of the A/ta Culifornia furnishes ac- 
counts of new and extraordinary rich veins of gold 
and silver ore that have lately been brought to 
light in the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada 
range. Mines that bid fair to equal, if not sur- 
pass, any thing known in the history of California, 
are now being opened up in Mariposa and Tulare 
counties, in the southeastern section of the state, 








THE FRIEND. 


In the Coso district, in the eastern portion of Tu-jordering in his counsel, direction and teaching, I 


lare county, the gold and silver ores have assayed|say how can this be rightly and effectually done,|and sixty years ago, I was particularly interested 





In looking over an old book of records, of fifty, 


at the rate of $1,500 to $6,000 per ton, from pieces| except the parent or teacher stand in this counse/\in the following report of the Monthly Meeting of 


chipped off from the weather-worn outcroppings|Admsel/, and abide himsclf under this best direc- 
with sledge-hammers, crowbars, &c. But as if|tion? How can he be instrumental to instruct, 
this were not enough to excite the cupidity of lucre-| help, and lead forward, if he be himself out of this 
loving humanity, a startling discovery of gold and|counsel,—if he be not under the ordering of that 
silver bearing antimonial ore has recently been| which is meek and lowly in the heart—of that pure 
made, specimens of which have been assayed at| principle, which is said to lead into all truth, as it 
San Francisco, and yield the astonishing amount|is heeded, waited on and submitted unto, in its 
of more than sézteen thousand dollars to the ton !\simple, silent instructions? How needful it is for 
This extraordinary “lead” is in the hands of par-|a master or parent to be brought to see that that 
tics who, naturally enough, do not court publicity in| which is to be known of God is manifested in man; 
regard to the locality of their splendid prize. Be-| and that there isnoreally knowing the thingsof God, 
sides these dazzling discoveries, the Mono Lake|but by his light and spirit in the heart,—as said 
district, which is located at the junction of Calave-|an eminent minister and messenger of the gospel, 
ras, Mariposa and Fresno counties, is known to be|George Fox,—“ no knowing the Son, nor the Fa- 
a prolific field for mining operations, both in silver|ther, but by the revelation of the Holy Spirit; no 
and gold: while it has been demonstrated that the| knowing the Scriptures but bythe same Holy Ghost, 
vast mountains of quartz which comprise the great|that moved the ho'y men to give them forth; no 
portion of Mariposo county, known for their pro-|calling Jesus, Lord, but by the Holy Ghost; no 
lifie gold yield, are even richer in silver. A richer|true wisdom, but from above; no true receiving it, 
vein of silver has been traced across the north-|but in the fear of the Lord; no true understanding 
eastern section of Mariposa county, on both sides|of spiritual things, but what Christ gives; and no 
of the mountain range, which leads to the belief|true love to God, but what he sheddeth abroad in 
that it is the initiative of a vast bed of silver ore|the heart.” 


on the west side of the Sierra. In Calaveras| 1 firmly believe, that as the deficiency complain- 


county numerous discoveries of extraordinary rich-|ed of in our children, chiefly arises from a want of 


ness have been made, and it is further stated that|truc, living Christian concern in the minds of pa- 
discoveries have been made as far east as the Mo-|rents and masters for their religious welfare, so 
have and Colorado rivers, which promise to be of they ought not to be put upon, or to put them- 
vast importance. selves upon apy contrivances which best Wisdom 

The silver lead in Mariposa county has a some-|does not lead them into, and control them in the 
what romantic history as told by the A“éa: “This|use of; but they must come to that, which alone 
silver lead, it is stated, was discovered in 1856,|can quicken and raise up in them a living concern 
but the discoverer was unaware of its nature until| for the religious welfare of their charge; and they 
last winter. In his wanderings about Mariposa,|}must yield themselves as obedient children to its 
where he mined, he at different times prospected,|teachings. Thus will they come to know some- 
carefully marking the rock he returned with. In/thing of an establishment in the Truth, and a 
1856, while huuting, he discovered what he thought) growth in living experience and substantial know- 
to be a lead mine. He pocketed the prospect, but| ledge of the principles and precepts of the gospel, 
thought it of no value in comparison with gold.| which is the power of God. ‘Thus furnished, thus 
In 1858 he went east to visit his relatives, taking] fitted to take the charge of youth, under a sense of 
with him his collection of minerals and gold spe-|duty, and above all inferior views, the master will 
cimens. Last February he saw a specimen of|be a blessing to his little ones. He will want no 
Washoe ore at W. ‘I’. Coleman & Co.’s, in Wall] catechism to instruct them in, no creed to examine 
street, and remarking the resemblance to his lead|them by; he will not think of making them give 
specimen, procured a piece to compare with his|confession of their faith; but his watchful eye will 
own. He was so well satisfied that they were iden-|be continually over them for good, his patient ex- 
tical in nature, that he had each assayed, and his|ercise will be great on their account, his prayers 
‘lead specimen’ proved to be rich silver ore. Keep-| will go up acceptably for them, not as a matter of 





ing his own counsel he returned to California last| habit but as it is put into his heart by his heavenly | 


spring, and has spent the intervening time in re-| Muster, who knows what he has need of before he 
tracing his footsteps over the chemical and cha-|asks. Opportunities will often occur of giving them 
parral hills of Mariposa, and his investigations have| counsel or reproof, of opening and explaining the 
resulted in his discovery as above named.” Scriptures of Truth, of informing them respecting 

Mining and scientific parties are now engaged | our religious testimonies and principles; but above 
in exploring these new iaineral regions, and the|all, directing them to turn aud keep their minds 
stream of adventurers is already setting eastward|inward towards God,—showing them the place of 


land colouring the same. 


Chester, to the Quarterly Meeting, respecting Phebe 
Emlen, an Elder, aged only 35 years. 

“Phebe Emlen, of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
departed this life, after a short illness, on the 25th 
day of the 10th mo. last, aged about 35 years, 
She was a Friend who was adorned in an eminent 
\degree with humility and meekness: through the 
effectual operations of Divine Grace she experi. 
enced preservation under the various trials of a 
militant state; maintaining an inward watchful 
frame of mind; very exemplary in the dischar 
of her religious and social duties, of a solid and 
weighty spirit, and her words few and savory,” 
As the power and mercy of our God is the same 
jthat ever they were; and as He is continually 
watching over his people for good, yea even over 
the rebellious also, may we not hope that there will 
yet be raised up from among our dear young 
Friends, those who will be like unto her, adorned 
with humility and meekness, with weightiness of 
spirit, and their words few and savory. 





The authority of meetings for discipline.—Tn 
meetings for discipline, there are those, who know- 
jing much of the outward rules which Truth has 
led our society to adopt, are not sufficiently careful 
to act in the life, in the liberty, in the sweetness, in 
the dignity of it; but suffer their mere adherence 
to rules, without subjection to the power in which 
they were set up, to mar at times the beauty, the 
benefit, and the glory of these meetings, and would 
often be made meetings of worship, to those whose 
minds are rightly engaged. Surely the authority 
of these meetings is not the mere Book of Extracts; 
nor does their excellency consist in a mere mechan- 
‘ical compliance with what is there laid down, nor 
does much talking in favour of any point, prove 
that the sense of Truth is that way, though it may 
prove that the sense of the majority leans so.— 
| John Barclay. 





Flax Cotton.—The Fibrilia Felting Company, 
‘organized under the general laws, have issued their 
‘legal notices, from -which we condense the follow- 
jing: This corporation is formed to carry on the 
business of manufacturing flax, hemp, jute, China 
grass, silk, wool, cotton and like fibrous substances 
in the various forms of manufacture necessary 
for yarns, cloth and felt, as well as the bleaching 
The capital stock is 
$10,000, which has been paid in, and has been 
expended in the purchase of machinery, patent 
rights, Xc., for carrying on the business. The par 
value of each share is $100, and the business is 





carried on in Winchester, Middlesex county. 
Stephen M. Allen is President, Geo. L. Fall is 


across the Sierras, from the southern country, and|true waiting, the source of true wisdom, and both Treasurer; and they with S. P. White, are the 


next spring and summer that whole region will be| by precept and example, as was conspicuous among 
filled up with eager treasure-hunters. early Friends. O! here is the truly religious in- 

From these new discoveries California derives ad-| struction; a bringing up young people in the fear 
ditional resources and importance. Fresh streams|of the Lord, and in his new covenant of life; 
of emigration will pour iuto the state, and new and| wherein it is said, all are to be taught of Him,— 
increased impetus will be imparted to its industrial] all are to know him from the least to the greatest : 
and commercial activity, while the commerce of the| and here is a building up in the true faith, of which 
world will be stimulated by the increased produc-|the Lord, not man, is the author and the finisher. 
tion of the precious metals.— Hunt's Magazine. |1818. 


ae ee —-+e- —- 


God openeth many hearts with gentle picklocks 

Letter of John Barclay. while with others tro the aia of terrible 
As to religious instruction, it consists, if I mis-|judgment.--Spurgeon. 

take not, in bringing up children in that nurture 

and admonition which is of the Lord, as saith the 

Scripture. Now, how can any bring up children in|ligious improvement. It should be done in health 

the Lord's nurture and admonition—in the Lord’s|if well done. 


Selected. 


——___—@@—-——— 


Directors. —ITunt's Magazine. 


— 





It has long been my judgment, that circulating 
reports, which in anywise have a tendency to de- 
preciate others, is inconsistent with our christian 
duty. To mortify our natural propensity in that 
respect, is certainly a branch of the cross of Christ, 
and consonant with his spirit and precepts. Great 
indeed, even in this particular, is the prevalence of 
“the law in the members,” against the divine law 
in the mind, and of corrupt propensity over a more 
rightly informed judgment. 1781.—S. Scott. 


ae 


“We may compare the soul to a linen cloth: it- . 
cee ; . 'must be first washed to take off its native hue and 
The time of sickness is seldom the season for re-|eolor, and to make it white; and afterwards it 


must be ever and anon washed to preserve and 
keep it white.” 
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THE FRIEND. 
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M. Leverrier on the Comet.—In asitting recently j . ; : Seiad See © a Rees". 
of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Leverrier Providence in Connection with Man's Situation in 
expressed himself as follows :—“ We do not know| : Life. v7 ; 
this comet ; it is the first time it visits us, and those) * * It is one of the first principles in the doc- 
who have endeavoured to predict its course, deter- | trines of holiness, that men should remain patiently 
mine its distance from the earth, and measure its|and quietly where God has placed them, until they 
tail, have either deceived themselves or the public.| receive from himself the intimations of departure. 
Three elements are necessary to calculate the orbit| It was thus that Jesus grew up in the humble re- 
of a comet: first, the exact position of the star;|tirement of a carpenter's family, a brother among 
then its velocity; and lastly, the variation of ve-| brothers and sisters, obeying his parents in love, 
locity produced by the mass of the sun. I caused jeating and drinking at their common table, sym- 
the comet to be observed on the 30th of June, and|pathising in their joys and sorrows, labouring 
then on the night of the 1st and morning of the |daily with those who were brought up in the same 
2d of July, in order to determine the variation of|form of labour, and regarding the yoke of his 
velocity. ‘These three observations would have fol- | earthly position as entirely light and easy, because 
Jowed too closely upon each other for the caleula-|it was the yoke of his heavenly Father's providence. 
tion to be attempted, were it not that the comet | He remained there till that unerring Providence, 
moves very rapidly. On the 3d of July, at ten | arranging around him other circumstances, and, 
o'clock, A. M., M. Levy brought me the result of arousing within him desires corresponding to 
his calculations, and we then obtained an insight | those circumstances, led him forth from the quiet 
into the orbit of the comet. — Hind has since| home of Mary and Joseph, to the trials and duties 
sent me the orbit calculated by the English as-|of a new position,—to persecution and death. How 
tronomers, which perfectly agrees in all but two different was his conduct from that of the rebel- 
minutes with our results. | lious and unhappy youth, of whom he has given 

“Tt is now positive that this is not Charles the'au account in one of his affecting parables! The 
Fifth’s comet; and, moreover, it resembles none! prodigal son, in the pride of self-wisdom and self- 
of those already observed. This circumstance will! will, demanded his share of his father’s goods be- 
contribute not a little to throw confusion upon the|fore the time, which was rapidly drawing nigh, 
little we know of these erratic bodies. I cannot| when the arrangements of Providence would have 
yet say whether this comet is periodical or not; its) freely offered them. As he went forth in violation 
orbit has up to this day been too cursorily feter-| of the providential law, which required him to wait 
mined to enable us to pronounce it elliptical, para-|till a later period, he went forth without the pre- 
bolical, or even hyperbolical. At any rate, appear-|sence and approbation of the God of providence, 
ances are against its return, for the orbit is nearly|and found in the famine and wretchedness of a 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, while|distant land, that sure retribution which always 
those of periodical comets usually form a very small |follows any movement made in our own strength 
angle with that plane. It is only now we can de- and choice. 
termine the distance of the comet from the earth, | * * Men are often disposed to quarrel with God’s 
and the length of its tail. On the 30th of June,|providential arrangements. And the reason is, 
the line joining the centre of the sun with that of; that the doctrine of providence implies that, in all 
the comet made an angle of four degrees with that situations, there is a God above and around us. 
joining the centres of the sun and earth, the length | But however humbling the doctrine of special pro- 
of which is known. ‘The angle which this line) vidence is to human pride and human reason, the 
formed with the visual ray, drawn from the eye|simple and sublime fact still remains, God makes 
of the observer to the centre of the comet, was|us, and places us. In the language of scripture, 
twenty-four degrees. Thetrianglethus formed may, |“ A man’s heart deviseth his way; but the Lord 
therefore, be calculated, and it gives us the dis-|directeth hissteps.”” The hand of a higher power has 
tance of the comet from the eartr, amounting to marked out the lines of our habitation. He builds 
between six and seven millions of leagues (about|up oue, and casts down another. * * In every 
seventeen millions of milesin English.) Thelength of arrangement which he makes, his aim is our high- 
the tail might be similarly calculated. The comet|est good; but whether it will result in our highest 
is rapidly moving away from us, and it is, there-|good, depends upon the spirit in which we accept 
fore, not surprising that its brilliancy has dimin-|it. He never violates our moral liberty; and if in 
ished. On the 10th of July it will be equally dis-|the exercise of that liberty, we put our thoughts 
tant from the sun and earth; we shall soon lose/and our feelings in his keeping, he will give a 
sight of it, and astronomers only will be able to, heart so correspondent to our habitation, that our 
follow it for about a month longer. It presents a/ cottage will be beautiful in our sight as a palace, 
singular peculiarity. M. Chacornac has studied|and the darkness of our dungeon as bright as the 
the nucleus with one of M. Foucault's telescopes of}open day. * * Keep with God in God's place, and 
a diameter of forty centimetres; instead of its be-|thou shalt not only find inward riches, but inward 
ing hollow like the half of an egg-shell, like most|and outward safety. The lines drawn around us 
of the comets already observed, it presents the|by the providential law, constitute a “holy city,” 
appearance of a sun, the bent rays of which are|a “new Jerusalem,” to those who dwell in it by 
turned in the same direction. 








comet has not drawn nearer to the sun. ‘hese 
are all circumstances calculated to introduce great 
complications into the theory of comets.” 


ee 


How bravely a man can walk the earth, bear 
the heaviest burdens, perform the severest duties, 
and look all men square in the face, if he only bears 
in his breast a clear conscience, void of offence 
toward God and man. ‘here is no spring, no spur, 
no inspiration like this. To feel that we have 


omitted no task and left no obli 


this fills the heart with satisfacti 
With Strength. 


Moreover, the!faith, and who take God as their everlasting light. 


To such, contented with their allotment, whatever 
|may be its temporal aspects, God will never fail 
\to yield his presence and protection, 

| “Only believe’ * * In early life I was ac- 
|quainted with a woman, a resident of the village 
of my youth, whose memory is recalled by these 
‘considerations. In her earlier, I will not say her 
|better days, she held a leading position in society, 
to which she seemed to be well entitled by great 
‘excellence and intelligence of character, as well as 





scattered abroad, and she was left entirely alone. 
She was supported in her old age at the public ex- 
pense; but, out of respect to her character, the 
town authorities permitted her to occupy a single 
room in the house which she had formerly owned. 
At the time I became acquainted with her, she was 
nearly seventy years of age, and had long been 
unable to leave her room without assistance. But 
she was far from supposing that God, in depriving 
her of friends and property, and in confining ber iu 
her old age to these narrow limits, was unkind. Her 
constant companions were the Bible and a few old 
books on practical and experimental religion. She 
had faith. No complaint escaped from her lips. 
In the walls of her little room she felt herself tar 
more closely and lovingly encircled by the arms of 
her heavenly Father, than if she had been left in 
the greatest enlargements of society. A plant in 
the Lord’s garden, closely hemmed in, but dili- 
gently nurtured, she resembled that patriarch, who 
is described as “a fruit/ul bough, whose branches 
run over the wall.” 

The Bible is full of instances and illustrations 
of the subject. The patriarch Moses, in particu- 
lar, furnishes us a lesson in relation to it. Such 
were the arrangements of God's providence, that 
he found it necessary to quit the aspiring hopes 
which he had once entertained of being the imme- 
diate deliverer of his people, and to flee from the 
splendid court of Pharoah into the deserts of 
Arabia Petrea. For forty years he tended his 
flocks in the vicinity of Mount Sinai, exchanging 
the palaces of Egypt for a rude home in the dis- 
tant and solitary rocks. Undoubtedly it seemed 
very mysterious to Moses that he should thus be 
dealt with. He did not then understand that God,in 
thus leading him into the wilderness, and making 
him acquainted with the vast desert, was prepar- 
ing him for the dangerous task of being a leader 
of his people through these very deserts and moun- 
tains. 

But this was vot all. His manners and intellect 
had been trained in the court of the Pharoahs: 
but he who is a greater teacher than kings, saw it 
necessary that his spirit should be disciplined and 
trained in the wilderness. It was there that he 
learned more than he had understood before, the 
lesson of a present and special Providence; and 
that it is man’s great business, submitting on reli- 
gious principles to the arrangements of Providence, 
to harmonize his inward state with his outward 
situation. 

And, besides that, he needed all this time, and 
all this solitariness of place, in order to break up 
his unfavourable associations, to chasten and sub- 
due his natural pride, and to imbibe that wise and 
gentle quietude of spirit which is one of the surest 
signs of a soul that dwells with God. 

It was in the prisons of Egypt that Joseph re- 
ceived that discipline which fitted him to be the 
great Egyptian ruler. It was when he was tending 
his father’s flocks in Bethlehem, or when he was 
driven into mountains and caverns, that the hand 
and soul of David were trained and strengthened to 
the great task of holding a nation’s sceptre. Daniel 
was taught of God in the Lion’s den; and Paul was 
aided in learning the great lesson of entire depen- 
dence, when he could find no escape from persecu- 
tion and perhaps from death, but by being let 
down by a basket over the wall of Damascus.— 
Upham. 
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No man is so happy as a real Christian, none so 
rational, so virtuous, so amiable. How little vanity 


gation unfilled, | by wealth. In the alternations and reverses of the! does he feel, though he believes himself united to 
on and the soul times, her property was entirely lost; her husband! God ! How far is he from abjectness when he ranks 


died; all her near relatives died also, or were] himself with the worms of the earth. 





























































A cheap Christianity the too prevailing sys- 
tem.—There are too many Christians, who while 
they speak with reverence of Christ as the Saviour 
of sinners, do not enough consider him as a deliv- 
erer from sin. They regard him rather as having 
lowered the requisitions of the law, and exonerated 
his followers from the necessity of that strictness 
of life which they view as a burdensome part of 
religion. From this burthen they flatter themselves 
it was the chief object of the gospel to deliver them; 
and from this supposed deliverance it is, that they 
chiefly consider it is a merciful dispensation. A 
cheap Christianity, of which we can acquit our- 
selves by a general recognition, and a few stated 
observances, which require no sacrifices of the 
will, nor rectification of the life, is, I assure you, 
the prevailing system ; the religion of that nume- 
rous class who like to save appearances, and to 
decline realities; who expect everything hereafter 
while they resolve to give up nothing here; but 
who keep heaven in view as a snug reversion, after 
they shall have squeezed out of this world, to the 
very last dregs and droppings, all it has to give.— 
Hannah More. 
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True government in the church—The spirit of 
the prophets is subject to the prophets. Here is 
the government, here is the law of rule and sub- 
jection in the life. Every one feeling a measure of 
the Spirit in himself, is thereby taught to own and 
be subject to greater measure of the same Spirit in 
another. He that hath no measure of the Spirit 
of God, he is not of God, he is none of Christ’s: 
and he that hath received a measure of the Spirit, 
in the same Spirit feeleth another’s measure, and 
owneth it in its place and service, and kuoweth its 
moving, and cannot quench it, but giveth way to 
it with joy and delight. When the Spirit moves 
in any ove to speak, the same Spirit moves in the 
other to be subject and give way: and so every one 
keeping to his own measure in the Spirit, here can 
be no disorder, but true subjection of every spirit ; 
and when this is wanting, it cannot be supplied by 
any outward rule or order set up in the church by 
common consent: for that is fleshly, and lets in the 
flesh, and destroys the true order, rule and subjec- 
tion.—Jsaac Penington. 


OQ 


Clouds.—We often live under a cloud, and it is 
well for us that we should do so. Uninterrupted 
sunshine would parch our hearts; we want shade 
and rain to cool and refresh them. Only it be- 
hooves us to take care that whatever cloud may 
spread over us, it should be a cloud of witnessess. 
And every cloud may be such, if we can only look 
at the sunshine that broods behind it. 
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To think of religion in any other sense, than as 




























































































































































































it, for its whole nature is to direct us by a light, 
and knowledge, and wisdom from God, which is 
all contrary to the darkness, ignorance, and folly 
of our natures. 
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THE COMET. 

In this number, having concluded the interesting 
account of the recent visitant amongst the celestial 
bodies, furnished by our correspondent, we have in- 
serted a description of the same comet, asit appeared 
to the learned observers in Europe. We shall re- 
turn to this remarkable stranger at some future 
day, when astronowers, after a careful examination 

































































































a state of self denial, is knowing nothing at all of 
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of observations made in divers places, shall have|tendency. The market for breadstuffs was quiet and 
come to some definite judgment respecting its orbit, | PIC: re er 7 an red wheat, 9. 64.9 
the probability of its ever having visited this por-| Ty bank rate of interest has been reduced to five per 
tion of creation before, and whether it is likely 


cent. 
again to enlighten the inhabitants of this earth, in| The weather in England has been very fine. 
some far distant period of time. 


The Times announces that Lord Elgin succeeds Qan. 
ning as Governor General of India. 

It is said that the British Government is in correspon. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. dence with that of France, in order that united action 

Congress.—The resolutions endorsing and approving | eon “~ eee eae ve! — States by sea and 
all the acts of the President in relation to the rebellion, | “Th ‘Lon! ‘secnaaie con aeeatiaiie tinal 
were debated earnestly in the Senate before the final fat Sateen - ahem The Times and erald - 
adjournment, and rejected by a close vote. His suspen- _ e he $ ae em cchadiies ots ts eine rald dis. 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act was condemned by many a inn tetas oP ele on the 25th, Sir C Wood 
of the Senators. Nearly all the civil appointments re- ashi ante: temiadih eninanaiink vaiatie na India : 
ceived the sanction of the Senate. It appears from the ca aie cohen al ao “terse he an 
data of the committee of Ways and Means, that the total a a sia ini <a tb he tellaned. cia — 
amount of the appropriations at the recent session was fi & 7 oe te ‘edian oie aie € en 
about $275,000,000. Of this, $97,000,000 are for the | He presen! year, ae cregher 3 neome 

35 000 000 for ti sie d the remainder for | Would be balanced. He said the Government had evinced 

on hts ee aaeeeye ere great anxiety to develope the resources of India as a cot- 

The Battle at Manassas.—According to the official re- |ton-producing ea He ae a ae would 
ports, the loss of the Federal army in killed, wounded, | be oe ae Bog re wT hie aa a maa 
and missing was 2708. That of the rebel army is stated a . side “aaa ie eeen saaee bale’ e o 
by the Richmond Despatch to have been 3100, in killed sacs aide eal, 7 ’ ales, more 
geome State Convention re-assembled at| 1” the House of Commons, on the 26th, Buxton called 
Wheeling on the 7th. The principal subject before the ae eee ee eae eae < 
Convention is that relating to the division of the State. ll oe oma bition sean Ge idemmaan om 
=o payee me ~ oon — — weer vod »yecially by the re-appointment of a Consul at Mozam- 
portion of Virginia lying west of a line running from the |! ique y PE 
northeast corner of Tennessee, along the top of the . ‘ ; 

. ; EE ers A general debate ensued, in which the Emperor Na- 
Alleghenies to Maryland. The division is strongly op- otnete an: cinta ‘sahemieda anda deanaal 
posed by a part of the Convention, but the majority ap- oe of the seeaiiiien contending tat the tetmodeaill 
eee oe ee of coolies into the French Colonies might become worse 
clude thirty-four counties. The town of Hampton, near Sas Shien liane: Stell 
Fortress Monroe, has been burned by the rebel forces, to |* = cnr th aia le against the French occupati 
prevent the Federal troops occupying it for their winter f on a 7 . vin my sone waite aaa a ton 
quarters. The town consisted of 500 houses, the greater i ~ g gnatures 

ilt of wood. ; ‘ 
eee on latest dates, Gen. Lyon was at The Sultan of Turkey continues to effect reforms. He 
. 7 ’ ; — , Dn S. 
Springfield, in the southwestern part of the State, with ee ee $5,000,000 to $2,000,000, 
or Federal troops. In 0 partial engagement on the Mezico.—The advices vended by the Government 
Istinst., the rebels lost 40, and the U. Ss. troops, 10 men. em) eshte ane weet enentiiietees. teaneneee 
The Confederate army near Springfield was said to num- es ane ane 3 2 aaa . —_ State in thas 
ber more than 20,000, and Gen. Lyon was in daily ex- aie are again ramp I y y ein 
pectation of an attack. A collision took place on the hin Renee government is entirely powerless, and fe 
5th at Athens, in the northeastern part of the State, ituhhe 00: tie eoaniieniin Gh ae ten ae 
between the rebels and the Union troops, in which the; eee ee ee J r 
former were defeated with considerable loss. Governor sna? . 
Gamble has ordered an election to be held in the Elev-} FRIENDS SELECT SCHOOLS. 
enth month for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secre-| These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened, 
tary of State, and members of the Legislature, and for|#fter the summer vacation, on or near the Ist of Ninth 
taking the sense of the people upon the recent action of} month next, the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry 
the State Convention. jstreet, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh 
Army Movements.—So much embarrassment and incon- | Street, between Cherry and Race streets. 
venience has been caused by the injudicious publication The Course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
of matters relating to the army, that it has been found |school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec- 
necessary by the Government to instruct its agents to|tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and 
withhold from transmission by telegraph, any despatches classical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
that may allude to army movements, or the contemplated | = = will be entitled to a diploma, or certificate of 
plans for the prosecution of the war. The correspon-|SCcholarship, ee 
dents of the press will, however, doubtless continue to}. During the winter months, lectures on scientific sub- 
collect such information and forward it by mail, regard- |Jects are gd delivered, illustrated by appropriate 
less of the consequences. apparatus and experiments. : 
The Southern Privateers.—In consequence of the inef- The Course of Study at the Girls’ school embraces, ‘0 
ficiency of the blockade, a considerable number of rebel addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, Geome- 
oe have Saas in ane, In a late wa og es Gee ee 
paper, the names of ten steamers and five sailing ves- ysiology, Natura istory, Botany, Fbysical 
sels thus employed are given, and besides these, four graphy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric, and 
others have been seen, whose names are unknown,|Composition. Instruction is also given in Trigonome- 
These privateers are for the most part vessels of light|'TY, Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 
draft, which, when in danger, enter the inlets along the| _A8 the proper classification of the scholars, early in 
coast where ships of war cannot follow them. These the Session, 1S Important, it Is desirable that those who 
piratical crafts are known to have captured upwards of intend to enter pupils for the coming term, should do so 
fifty vessels, and have probably plundered and destroyed |®S early in the session as possible. Application may be 
many others. Of the privateers only two have yet been made on the opening of the schools, to Josern W. ALD- 
taken or destroyed Recently, one of them named the|®!CH, the Principal of the Boys’ school, and to MARGARET 
Petrel came out of the harbor of Charleston and boldly Ligutroor, the Principal of the Girls’ school. 
attacked the U. S. frigate St. Lawrence, mistaking her With the present arrangements, it is believed that 
for a merchantman. The privateer was sunk by a few these schools offer unusual advantages to Friends, for 
shots from the frigate, and thirty-six men out of the|the liberal education of their children, and ata very mo- 
crew of forty-four, were rescued by the boats of the St.|derate cost. Their attention is also invited to the per 
Lawrence. The prisoners have been sent to Philadelphia |™®TY schools in the Northern and Western Districts, 
for trial. where provision is made for the careful elementary in- 
New York.—Mortality last week, 698. struction of children too young to enter the principal 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 428. schools. On behalf of the Committee, 
Foreign.—Liverpool dates to the 2ndinst. The stock Joun Carrer, Clerk. 
of cotton in port was 1,020,000 bales, including 738,000 
bales American. Prices continued to advance. The 
quotations for fair New Orleans were 9}; Mobile, 8]; 
Upland, 83. The market at Manchester had an upward 
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Philad., Seventh mo., 1861. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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